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1892, and a candidate of the Gold Democrats for
state senator from Union County, N. J., in 1896.
He was also interested in local political activities
in Summit, and served on the board of health and
on the board of education of the town for a num-
ber of years.

Pollak was the author of The Century Book
for Mothers (1901), with Dr. L. M. Yale; Prang
Grillparzer and the Austrian Drama (1907);
The Hygiene of the Soul (1910), a memoir of
an Austrian physician; Michael Heilprin and
His $011$ (1912); International Perspective in
Criticism (1914); Fifty Years of American
Idealism: The New York Nation, 1865-1915
(1915); and The House of Hohcnsollcrn and the
Hapsburg Monarchy (1917). His book on the
Austrian dramatist and critic, Grillparzcr, is still
the standard work in English on the subject.
His International Perspective in Criticism is an
admirable example of his merits as a critic. The
three main figures treated in it are Grillparzer,
Goethe, and Sainte-Beuve. These essays are
gracefully written, balanced, scholarly, and dis-
tinguished, and deserve to be better known than
they are. The viewpoint throughout is that of a
cosmopolitan critic who deplores provincial
standards of literary judgment wherever they
exist.

Pollak's equal mastery of English and German
is an index of his powers as a linguist He also
read French and Italian, and in his later years
a great deal of Latin and some Greek. His con-
versation enjoyed a rather remarkable reputation
for its high spirits, its geniality, and its spon-
taneous wit; he was, in short, an authentic ex-
ample of the traditional Viennese, He wrote
occasional verse, and at the age of fifty began to
paint as a diversion. His sympathies in the
World War were with America, and during a
few months at the end of 1917 and the beginning
of 1918 he worked with the "Enquiry" headed by
Colonel House at Washington. He was dis-
gusted with the terms of the peace treaty, how-
ever, and depressed particularly by the break-up
of Austria-Hungary. He died of heart disease
at Cambridge, Mass., survived by a daughter and
a son. The eldest of his three children, Francis
D. Pollak, a New York lawyer, predeceased him.

[Who's Who in America, 1918-19; (inaccurate in
one or two dates) j Nation, Nov. 8t 19x9; Evening Post
(N. Y.), Nov. 3, 1919; information from friends and
surviving members of the family*]                  H. H.

POLLARD, EDWARD ALFRED (Feb. 27,
i83i-Dec. 16,1872), journalist, author, was born
at "Alta Vista/' Albemarle County, Va., the
seventh of nine children of Richard and Paulina
Cabell (Rives) Pollard, His name appears in
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some accounts as Edward Albert; he generally
signed it Edward A., but in the preface to The
Lost Cause (1867) he wrote it Edward Alfred,
as it is given in most sources. His father was
charge d'affaires in Chile, 1834-41; his mother
was the daughter of Robert and Margaret Jordan
(Cabell) Rives (Childs,^0rf,pp. 593-94; Brown,
post, pp. 433-34, 438). He was a student at
Hampden-Sidney College about 1846, and then
entered the University of Virginia, where he re-
mained from 1847 to 1849. He is recorded as
having entered the College of William and Mary
as a law student, Oct. 14,1850, at the age of eigh-
teen, but the latter statement is in disagreement
with other references to the date of his birth
(Wilson, post). On Nov. 19, he was "given
leave to withdraw," and later, by unanimous vote
of the faculty, denied readmission. He then
studied law in Baltimore, and afterward spent
some years in California. According to his own
story he traveled in Mexico, Nicaragua, China,
Japan, Siam, and in Europe as a journalist, but
it is difficult to reconcile his account with the
time then necessary for such an extended jour-
ney. During the Buchanan administration he
was for a time clerk of the judiciary committee
of the House of Representatives.

About this time he married but the name of
his wife, who died very soon, is unknown. Un-
der the influence of Bishop Meade he began
studying for the Episcopal ministry, but his jour-
nalistic bent was too strong; in 1861 he became
editor of the Daily Richmond Examiner, and held
that post until 1867. In 1864 he was captured
while running the blockade in the steamer Gray-
hound, with the intention of going to England to
promote the sale of his books, and was carried
to Fortress Monroe. After an unsuccessful at-
tempt to induce Lord Lyons, the British minis-
ter, to demand his release, he was carried to New
York and later to Boston, where he was first
paroled and then confined in Fort Warren until
Aug. 2, Later he was again paroled, sent to
Brooklyn and then south, where Grant, under
Stanton's orders, placed him in solitary confine-
ment at Fortress Monroe until he was exchanged,
Jan. 12,1865 J he then returned to Richmond. At
the close of the war he was given a pass to leave
the country and went to Europe, but soon re-
turned, and in 1867 established Southern Opin-
ion, a weekly newspaper, which ran until 1869,
In 1868 he founded The Political Pamphlet, which
also died early. He spent the last few years of
his life in New York, continuing to write for the
press and publishing books until the end. He
died in Lynchburg, Va,, of albuminaria. After
the war he married Marie Antoinette Nathalie
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